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Special Notice to Subscribers. 

In the confusion caused by the rush of renewals and new 
subscriptions at the end of the year and volume, mistakes 
are almost unavoidable. The publishers of THE CRITIC 
would therefore esteem it a favor if readers of the paper, 
whose subscriptions are about to expire, would renew 
promptly. To every subscriber who will send three dollars 
in renewal of his subscription one week before the date of 
expiration printed on his wrapper, they will send, on re- 
quest, one of the Commonsense Binders advertised on 
another page. This offer is good till February 1, 1885. 





Authors at Home.* III. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS AT WEST NEW BRIGHTON, 

Ir is noticed that the most determined fighters, both in 
battle and on the field of public affairs, are often the 
gentlest, most peaceable men in private converse and at 
home. The public has now for a long time been accus- 
tomed to regard Mr. Curtis as a combatant ; but many 
who know of him in that character would be surprised 
were they to meet him in the quiet study on Staten 
Island, where his work is done. 

A calm, solid figure, of fine height and impressive car- 
riage, a moderately ruddy complexion, with snowy side- 
whiskers, and gray hair parted at the crown, give him 
somewhat the appearance that we conventionally ascribe 
to English country gentlemen. There is an air of repose 
about the surroundings and the occupant of the room. 
Over the door hangs a mellowed and rarely excellent 
copy of the Stratford portrait of Shakspeare ; shelves 
filled with books—the dumb yet resistless artillery of 
literature—are placed in all the places between the three 
windows ; and other books and pamphlets—the small 
arms and equipments—cover a part of the ample table. 
A soft-coal fire in the grate throws out intermittently its 
broad, genial flame, as if inspired to illumination by the 
gaze of Emerson, or Daniel Webster, or the presence of 
blind Homer, whose busts are in an opposite corner. 
Altogether, the spot seems very remote from all loud 
conflicts of the time. There is none of that confusion, 
that tempestuous disarray of newspapers, common in 
the workshops of editors. Yet an examination of the 
new books and documents which lie before him would 
show that Mr. Curtis has established here a sluice-way 
through which is drawn a current of our chief literature 
and politics ; and some of the lines in his massive lower 
face indicate the resoluteness which underlies his natural 
urbanity and kindness. Although his father came from 
Massachusetts and he himself was born in Providence, 
Mr. Curtis is identified with New York. In 1839, at the 
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age of fifteen, he removed with his father to this city. 
Three years later he enlisted with the Brook Farm enthu- 
siasts, but in 1844 withdrew to Concord, as Hawthorne 
had done. There with his brother he worked at farm- 
ing, and continued to study, until 1846, when he came 
back to New York, still bent upon preparing himself for 
a literary life, though he chose aot to gotocollege. He 
went, instead, to Europe, remaining there and in the 
East for four years, six months of which he spent as a 
student at the University of Berlin. 

Bringing home copious materials for the work, he 
wrote the ‘ Nile Notes of a Howadji,’ which the Harpers 
promptly accepted and published in 1851, the author 
being then twenty-seven. It is interesting to observe 
that he never went through that period of struggle to 
which most young writers must submit ; a fact presag- 
ing the almost unbroken success of his latercareer. His 
other two books of travel appeared the next year, and at 
the same time he began to divide with Donald G. 
Mitchell the writing of ‘The Easy Chair’ in Harper's 
Monthly, which he afterward took wholly upon himself 
and has continued to the present day. His connection 
with Harper's Weekly began in 1857, and for six years 
he supplied a series of papers entitled ‘ The Lounger’ 
to that periodical. In 1863 he became its political editor, 
and still retains his post. Meanwhile he had published 
‘The Potiphar Papers,’ the one successful satire on 
social New York since Irving’s ‘Salmagundi;’ also 
‘Prue and I,’ and ‘ Trumps,’ his only attempt at a 
novel. This, too, which ends the list of his writings in 
book form, treats of New York life. Finally he married, 
in 1856, and settled on Staten Island, where he dwells 
at this moment in a house only a few rods distant from 
that in which he was married. 

Yet, New Yorker as he is by long association, resi- 
dence and interest, he has a close relationship with 
Massachusetts ; partly through his marriage into a 
Massachusetts family of note—the Shaws ; partly, per- 
haps, through the ties formed in those idyllic days at 
Brook Farm and Concord. And in Massachusetts he 
has another home, at Ashfield, to which he repairs every 
summer. It isan old farm-house on the outskirts of the 
village, which lies among beautiful maple-clad hills, be- 
tween the Berkshire valley and the picturesque neigh- 
borhood of the Deerfields and Northampton. Some 
eighteen years ago, with his friend Charles Eliot Norton, 
Mr. Curtis aided in founding a library for Ashfield, and 
he is so much a favorite with his neighbors there, that 
they have been anxious to make him their representative 
in Congress. He, however, seems to prefer their friend- 
ship, and the glorious colors of their autumn woods, to 
their votes. Throughout the greater part of the recent 
fierce campaign Mr. Curtis conducted his voluminous 
work as editor and as an Independent chieftain in this 
quiet retreat. In 1875 it was to him that Concord 
turned when seeking an orator for the centenary of her 
famous ‘ Fight ;’ and it was he again whom Boston, last 
spring, invited to pronounce the eulogy upon Wendell 
Phillips. These are rather striking instances of Massa- 
chusetts dependence on a New York author and orator, 
discrepant from a theory which makes the dependence 
all the other way. 

But Mr. Curtis long since gained national reputation 
as alecturer. His first venture in that line was ‘ Con- 
temporary Art in Europe,’ in 1851 ; then he fairly got 
under way with ‘ The Age of Steam,’ and soon became 
one of that remarkable group, including Starr King, Phil- 
lips and Beecher, who built up the lyceum into an im- 
portant institution, and went all over the country lectur- 
ing. Mr. Curtis gave lectures every winter until 1872. 
I remember his saying, some time before that, ‘ I have 
to write and deliver at least one sermon a year ;’ and 
indeed they were sermons, of the most eloquent kind, 
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rife with noble incitements to duty, patriotism, lofty 
thought, ideal conduct, In 1859, at Philadelphia, having 
long before engaged to speak on ‘ The Present State of 
the Anti-Slavery Question,’ he was told that it would 
not be allowed. ‘Many people entreated him not to at- 
tempt it ; but, while disclaiming any wish to create dis- 
turbance or to be martyred, he stated firmly that he 
found himself forced to represent the principle of free 
speech, and that nothing could induce him to shrink 
from upholding it. Accordingly he began his lecture 
from a platform guarded by double rows of police. A 
tumult was raised in the hall, and a mob attacked the 
building simultaneously from without, intending to 
seize the speaker and hang him, For twenty minutes 
he waited silently, while vitriol-bottles and brickbats 
were showered through the windows, and the police 
fought the rioters in both hall and street. The disturb- 
ance quelled, he went on for an hour, saying all that he 
had to say, amid alternate hisses and applause, and with 
the added emphasis of missiles from lingering rioters 
smashing the window-glass. Is it surprising that this 
man should have had the courage to rise and shout outa 
solitary ‘ No,’ against the hundreds of a State conven- 
tion, or that he should have dared to ‘ bolt’ the Presi- 
dential nomination of his party, in spite of jeers and 
sneers and cries of treachery ? 

Mr. Curtis’s adversaries, in whatever else they may be 
‘right, are apt to make two serious mistakes about him. 
One is, that they consider him a dilettante in politics ; 
the other, that they overlook his ‘ staying power.’ For 
thirty years he has not only closely studied and written 
upon our politics, but he has also taken an active share 
in them. For twenty-five years he has been chairman 
of a local Republican committee; he has made cam- 
paign speeches ; he has sat in conventions ; he has influ- 
enced thousands of votes. Moreover, his views have 
triumphed. They did so in the anti-slavery cause ; they 
have done so in the Civil Service Reform movement, 
and in the Independent movement of this year. Surely, 
that is not the record of a dilettante. He has never 
pulled wires, nor has he sought office ; that is all. Once 
he ran for Congress in a Democratic district, sure of de- 
feat, but wishing to have a better chance, as candidate, 
for speech-making. He took the chairmanship of the 
Civil Service Advisory Board as an imperative duty, and 
resigned it as soon as he saw its futility under President 
Grant’s rule. Seward wanted to make him Consul- 
General in Egypt ; Mr. Hayes offered him the mission to 
England, and again that to Germany ; but he refused 
each one, His only political ambition is to instil sound 
principles, and to oppose practical patriotism to ‘ prac- 
tical politics.’ Honorary distinctions he has been will- 
ing to accept, in another field. He is an LL.D. of Har- 
vard, Brown and Madison Universities ; and in 1864 he 
was appointed a Regent of the University of New York, 
in the line of succession to John Jay, Chancellor Kent 
and Gulian Verplanck. This, it seems to me, is a very 
fit association, for Mr. Curtis is attached by his qualities 
of integrity and refinement to the best representatives of 
old New York. The idea often occurs to one, that he, 
more than any one else, continues the example which 
Washington Irving set; an example of kindliness and 
good nature blended with indestructible dignity, and of 
a delicately imaginative mind consecrating much of its 
energy to public service. 

A teacher of true State policy, rather than a states- 
man—an inspiring leader, more than he is an organizer 
or executant—he has yet done much hard work in organ- 
izing, and has tried to perpetuate the desirable tradition 
that culture and literature should be joined to questions 
of right in government, and of the popular weal. 
Twenty years a lecturer, without rest ; twenty-one years 

a political editor ; thirty-two years the suave and genial 
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occupant of the ‘ Easy Chair ;’ always steadfast to the 
highest, and ignoring unworthy slurs ;—may we not say 
reasonably that he has ‘staying power?’ One source 
of it is to be found in the serene cheer of his family life 
in that Staten Island cottage to which he clings so 
closely. It is to be hoped that there, or among the 
well-loved Ashfield hills, he may long continue to show 
this power. 
GerorGE Parsons LATHROP. 


m2 POCA bh Chaaak 
On Writing for, Children. 

Writinc books especially for children is a thing com- 
paratively recent in literature. That school of practical 
philosophy in England to which Day and Edgeworth 
‘and Dr. Darwin, among others, belonged, had a good 
deal to say about the need of such books. Day tried 
his hand in ‘Sandford and Merton,’ and under the 
same influence Maria Edgeworth tried her’s, as the 
world knows. But long before these people who wrote 
with theories, somebody wrote the little books which 
still exist as ‘Chapman’s Books,’ and which are still 
sold by pedlars up and down in England. It is not 
difficult to find some of them in very cheap editions in 
this country. Some of the old fairy tales exist in this 
form, and it would be hard to find better English narra- 
tive, if one took a merely literary standpoint, than is in 
some of these books by unknown authors. Perhaps it 
is because such books were written by simple people for 
simple people that so many of them are good children’s 
books, and hold their own somehow or other in chil- 
dren’s literature. 

Thomas Day and Maria Edgeworth took hold of one 
central truth in writing for the young, which is that 
children like narrative, and like to have it wrought out 
in very careful detail. In this business, they are realists 
of an intensely pre-Raphaelite school. Jacob Abbott, 
bred in the same school, caught the same truth. It is 
easy enough to laugh at it, but remember while you 
laugh, that millions of children have read the books and 
have enjoyed them. It is not hard to find the reason 


for such popularity. Take a child of nine years old to 


the theatre and let him see ‘Hamlet.’ Ask him about 
it the next day, and you will probably find that he tells 
you most about the 'grave-digger and the spade and the 
earth which he saw thrown out upon the stage. He is 
of an age to be still watchful about things, and his 
point of view is such that he is interested in the mere 
business of seeing and listening. At the theatre, he is 
pleased to see a spade, as in a farce he is pleased to see 
a broom, or a whip, or the breaking of a pitcher. There 
is probably even an element of gratified surprise in find- 
ing that the book can reveal to him just the things 
which he does himself. ‘Rollo went into the next 
room, and found a set of short steps which he brought 
in and set against the book-shelves ; then he climbed up 
four of the steps and took down the fourth book from 
the right hand side of the book-case.’ Such a statement 
as this, full of detail, brings the story close into the 
foreground of the child’s attention. He has done just 
such things himself. He is pleased to find that some- 
one else has done them. 

The children I have had to do with have been quite 
indifferent to sentiment. Ido not think a sentimental 
writer had better write for children. Certainly, they 
detest gush of any sort, detect it immediately, and ridi- 
cule it pitilessly. If I wanted to amuse your readers, I 
could not do it more easily than by sending you such 
parodies of goody stories as a dozen boys and girls 
whom I know would write for me. Indeed, it would be 
a great thing if by any such parodies we could persuade 
the people who fill the children’s column in the religious 
newspapers not to write about flowers, or dying or dead 
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children, or putting pennies in beggars’ hats, or rising 
before daybreak to listen to the song of the lark. 
Children like adventure in their life or in their reading; 
and the more of it the better. It does not seem to me 
that they care a great deal about plot. But there good 
judges differ from me, It is absurd, artistically, to 
bring in a love-story, as well as foolish as a matter of 
education. Leave for ten years John’s passion for Mary 
and hers for him, but at Harry and Lucy’s age, let them 
play Robinson Crusoe in the garden. A boy is just as 
much interested in D’Artagnan’s ride to London to get 
the necklace, as he would be if D’ Artagnan went to bring 
back the loveliest Chloris who ever pined under the 
willows. Every large jobbing house in the book trade, 
I am told, has its own plates of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and 
even the librarians have long since ceased the offort to 
‘catalog’ the various editions. Yet I am quite sure 
that ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is not much read by people we 
call literary people. Its popularity now is a popularity 
with the rank and file, not with the literary leaders, who 
talk of it as the elder D’Israeli did, without having read 
it. ‘The Swiss Family Robinson’ is another such book 
of very wide popular circulation. ; and so too, till within 
twenty years, was Cook’s ‘ Voyages,’ though it is 
detestably written. Of such popularity, the interest 
taken by children is a large factor. I think this must 
be referred mainly to the love of adventure. One is 
always coming at something new. It is a new pipkin 
to-day, it is wheat-bread to-morrow, it is the foot-print 
of asavage the next day. When people complain, as 
they do just now, that boys are overfed by what they 
call sensational reading, they will do well to see if well 
told narrative of real adventure will not interest such 
readers quite as keenly at any romance. 

Children are imaginative, and they are full of fancies. 
They will go and come, year in and year out, with a set 
of imaginary companions, whose very existence they 
will hardly condescend to mention to their materialized 
friends. But they do not seem to care much for fancy or 
imagination, as such, in literature. Ali Baba and Morgi- 
ana would be just as agreeable to them if somebody 
proved that the whole story was copied from the records 
of the police court—as, for aught I know, it was. I 
consider that, from seven years of age to fifteen, a steady 
course of ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ with but very slight 
dilution, is a necessary part of every liberal education. 
Perhaps this is because it cultivates the imagination. 
But | think that it is rather the simplicity, the variety, 
the surprise, and, in general, the rush and ‘ go’ of the 
narrative, which is pure narrative, and nowhere 
freighted by any lesson or load of moral. 

I have not found that children are fond of poetry as 
poetry. They like rhythm and rhyme, and have a quick 
ear forboth. As I have said, they like narrative, adven- 
ture, surprise, and what I have ventured to call ‘ go.’ 
Put these into rhyme and rhythm, and the boy or girl 
hears them read with pleasure. Scott’s ‘Marmion’ and 
‘The Lady of the Lake’ are excellent Christmas 
presents, therefore, for a wide-awake and intelligent 
boy. But you cannot make the same boy, it he is quite 
normal, read anything of Wordsworth, or much of 
Tennyson ; and what he enjoys in Scott is not the 
poetry but the narrative. They will read Campbell—in 
whom they get sweetness and spirit. I think my friends 
who edit magazines for children mistake their own fond- 
ness for good verses, and think it implies that the 
readers are fond of them. ButI do not believe that one 
child in fifty reads the poetry first when he opens his 
Wide-Awake or his St. Nicholas, It is to be remembered 


all along, as a sagacious recent graduate from their 
ranks reminds me, that in many regards they are little 
beasts,—growing beasts, but yet beasts to whom the 
functions which distinguish men are coming, but have 
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not fully come. Let me conciliate angry mothers, by 
saying that this sagacious critic is an artist, and knows 
the difference between the make-up of a baby’s brain and 
that of Solomon,—and he knows that that of a boy of ten 
is midway between. This is, by the way. much more than 
the average school-mistress knows, or seems to know, 
If anybody happens to remember George Sand’s 
prettiest story, ‘The Seven Strings of the Lyre,’ the 
children have the first three strings, and afterward the 
first five strings—but not yet the sixth and the seventh 
—so well tuned that it is wise to play on them. In this 
matter the transcendental exaggerations of fifty years 
ago brought in endless nonsense. Because children 
came straight from heaven it was supposed they brought 
the latest advices. So people kept schools, in which 
the master asked the boy what was the news about the 
true, the beautiful and the good. All this was sheer 
nonsense,—well founded,—as much sheer nonsense is. 
With your child of four, when you read him a story, you 
will please him most if it tells what the people had to 
eat. Itis not short words that interest him ; it is things 
he can comprehend. ‘John gave Mary some pepper- 
mints and some nuga; and then they went a-fish- 
ing,’ is much more satisfactory to him than ‘ Ben 
is a sad lad; his sin will find him out; though the 
eternal truth conveyed in the latter proposition may, to 
some eyes, seem more important than such as lurks in 
the former. 

Most people will assent to this statement. I wish all 
writers for children would carry it out, all along the 
line. If they would, they would not, for a mere boy or 
girl, introduce harping on the golden strings—which, in 
the fable I have cited, represent the most exquisite 
realities of religious faith,—and they would not often 
attempt to enforce morals directly. Let your moral 
come in by the way. Virtue is one of the things which 
is caught by contagion. Never fear for your boy and 
girl if the people they read about show the glory of a 
true life, and show the failure of a false one. You need 
not explain to them why it is that this is so. 

Anybody who is interested in this subject will do well 
to consult the Edgeworths’ ‘ Practical Education,’ a book 
now forgotten. The Edgeworths had a feeling that 
children would write well for children. And I found 
out, when I was a man, that the first history of Rome/ 
which I read—at the age of five years—was written by 
John Stuart Mill, when he was twelve or thirteen, and 
published by his father under this notion. The illus- 
trations were by Alfred Mill, an older brother. All my 
foundation knowledge of Roman history came from this 
nutshell quarto. The printed pages were one and a 
quarter inches square. ‘ But Romulus grew wicked and 
killed his brother Remus. He it was who founded the 
famous city of Rome.’ Thus did Stuart Mill, at twelve 
years of age, write English. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


A Rose Mystery. 
I, 


Fain would I hear, if any wisdom shows, 
Where dwells the spirit of last summer’s rose : 
Amid these frosts and snows, 

It now doth seem 
” The wildest dreaam— 
To think of summer’s rose ! 


II. 


Where is last summer’s rose ?—I’ll answer thee 
If all thy cunning can resolve for me, : 
Where is the rose to-be? 
It now doth seem 
The wildest dream— 
That summer’s rose shall be! 
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May there not be some heavenly place unknown, 
Where, with the rose last summer bloomed and flown, 


Abides the rose unblown ?— 
Nay ! this doth seem 
The wildest dream 

*Neath dreamer’s eyelids blown ! 


Epitp M. THomas. 





A Salutation. 


Poet, that salutest Virgil 
with a strain so tender, sweet, and clear, 
It might almost pierce the shadows, 
Orpheus-like, and charm his spirit ear ; 


Merlin of the prophets ! seeing 


back and forward through the aisles of time, 


Building up its golden visions 
into palaces of stately rhyme ; 


Lover of the ancient legend— 

lo, Ulysses on his island-throne, 
And the sorrowful Aenone 

wandering in the lovely vale alone ! 


Thou that singest Arthur’s kingdom 

and the sin of faithless Guinevere, 
Enid’s woe, the knightly circle, 

Galahad without reproach or fear ; 


Voice, that in heroic measure 

praisest love and noble womankind— 
How at last the heart will triumph 

over all the splendors of the mind ; 


Telling, in the sailor-story, 
of a love outlasting space and years, 
Love of man and grief of woman— 
fathoming the well of human tears ; 


Singing faith, undying friendship, 

sorrow, and the power of Christ to save,— 
Moulder of the grandest music 

ever uttered o’er a lonely grave ; 


Name by blameless language guarded, 
even as her lofty chalk-white wall 
Guards thy England, while around thee 
time’s broad billow thunders to its fall :— 


Now that winter’s breath is blowing 
and our day in narrower circle runs, 
And again the great Orion 
marching westward, belted with his suns, 


Warns, as with a voice that travels 
over roaring waste and peopled lands, 
That the birth of Christ is near us 


and the solemn years are clasping hands,— 


We salute thee, Laurel-wearer, 

dwelling in thy happy Northern Isle, 
We from out a newer England 

sundered thence by many a rolling mile ; 


We salute thee with an echo 

feebly drawn from thy majestic line, 
Whom the lords of life have dowered 

with the master-gift we hold divine. 


For thy voice doth ‘ like a fountain ’ 

in the barren world rise clear and strong, 
Dear to English hearts, and ever 

dear to those who cherish English song. 


SaMuEL V.SCOLE, 











Unconsidered Tennysonian Trifles. 


Tue Harpers, in their recent one-volume edition of 
Tennyson, have gathered up most of the occasional 
verses he has contributed, with his own name or anony- 
mously, to English journals, but has not included in his 
published volumes. There are several pieces, however, 
which they have overlooked ; and among them the fol- 
lowing, which appeared in the London Morning Chronicle 
of Jan. 24, 1852. 

THE PENNY-WISE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE: 

Sir: If you please, insert the enclosed. My name is known 
well enough in the literary world, though I have rather chosen 
to subscribe myself 

A SCORNER OF THE PENNY-WISE. 


O where is he, the simple fool 
Who says that wars are over ? 
What bloody portent flashes there 
Across the straits of Dover? 
Four hundred thousand slaves in arms 
May seek to bring us under : 
Are we ready, Britons all, 
To answer them with thunder? 
Arm, arm, arm ! 





You—sleepy Lords of Admiralty, 
Your errors are too grievous : 

See that your work be workmanlike, 
Or else go out and leave us. 

O shame on selfish patronage, 
It is the country’s ruin ! 

Come, put the right man in his place, 
And up now, and be doing ! 

rm, arm, arm ! 


_And you, ye brawlers penny-wise, 
Through you the land is cheated, 
Till by barbarians better-arm’d 
Our greatness is defeated. 
The cheapest things are not the best, 
The best things are the cheapest : 
But wake, arise ! O noble blood 
Of England,—how thou creepest ! 
Arm, arm, arm! 


O gather, gallant volunteers, 
In every British village ! 
Or have the tigers of Algiers 
Your licence here to pillage ? 
O babbling Peace-Societies, 
Where many a dreamer trifles ! 
Is this a time to cry for peace, 
When we should shriek for rifles ? 
Arm, arm, arm! ' 


O big-limb’d yeomen, leave awhile 
The fattening of your cattle ; 
And if indeed ye long for peace, 
Make ready to do battle— 
To fight the battle of the world, 
Of progress and humanity, 
Spite of his eight million lies 
And bastard Christianity. 
Arm, arm, arm! 





The Harper edition does include the following, which 
appeared in Good Words, in 1868: ~ 


1865-1866. 


I stood on a tower in the wet, 

And New Year and Old Year met, 

And winds were roaring and blowing ; 
And I said, ‘O years that meet in tears, 
Have ye aught that is worth the knowing ? 
Science enough and exploring, 

Wanderers coming and going, 

Matter enough for deploring, 

But aught that is worth the knowing ?’ 
Seas at my feet were flowing, 

Waves on the shingle pouring, 

Old Year roaring and blowing, 

And New Year blowing and roaring. 7 








The following parody, from the London Star of March 
3, 1868, is worth reprinting : ; 
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1867-1868. 


I sat in a ’bus in the wet, 

Good Words 1 had happened to get, 

With Tennyson’s last bestowing ; 

And I said, ‘ O bard! who work so hard, 
Have you aught that is worth the knowing? 
Verses enough, and so boring— 

Twaddle quite overflowing, 

Rubbish enough for deploring, 

But aught that is worth the knowing?’ 
Placards on walls were glowing, 

Puffs in the papers pouring, 

Good Words roaring and blowing, 

Once a Week blowing and roaring. 





Governor Cleveland on Dr. Holmes. 


TueE following letter, which came too late for publica- 
tion in the Holmes number of Tue Critic, will be read 
with added interest, now that the writer has been elect- 
ed to the Presidency of the United States. 





To THE EpitTors oF THE CRITIC: 


Your note suggesting a contribution to the Holmes 

number of THe Critic has just been forwarded to me. 
Though I am not able to send you a word in time for its 
insertion in the forthcoming number, and though I 
should almost fear to place anything I might write in a 
collection which I know will be so rich in precious trib- 
utes, yet I cannot refrain from the expression of my 
hearty appreciation and admiration of your under- 
taking. 
™ Not only the works of such a man as Dr. Holmes, but 
his life and years, belong to the country which they 
enrich and make more illustrious. God is good in that 
He has spared him thus long to his fellow Americans ; 
but in a totally unthinking and instinctive way, and as 
if our friend himself willed his stay with us, we find our- 
selves cherishing a sense of gratitude to him for contin- 
uing to shed so kindly and benign an influence upon 
our Nation’s life. 
“ The seventy-fifth birthday anniversary which the 
Holmes number of Tue Critic commemorates should be 
the occasion of hearty congratulation, not only to the 
man who has been spared so long, but to every American 
citizen. 

Upper SARANAC LAKE, t 


Aug. 23, 1884. GrRovER CLEVELAND. 





The Excavations at “Zoan.” 
To THE EpITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


The pseudonym San-Tanis conceals the personality of 
some one singularly ignorant of the excavations at ‘ Zoan.’ 
No Egyptologist—according to the London Academy—took 
any part in the recent meeting. The chairman was Mr. 
Newton—whose name is a household word in Greek Art, 
and who is an intimate friend of Mr. Poole, and like him 
a keeper in the British Museum. The motion was sec- 
onded by James Fergusson—an unrivalled authority in the 
study of Comparative Architecture. A speech by Mr. 
Lowell secured a brilliant audience. Well it might. But 
Mr. Lowell is hardly an Egyptologist. It is ridiculous to 
refer to such an occasion or such a gathering as an endorse- 
ment of M. Naville’s Pithom. It was precisely the oppo- 
site. The experts present in 1883 were absent in 1884. 
The reason is given in a letter to me from the best-informed 
Biblical archeologist in London. All this ‘ is very amusing 
when we consider the trumpet they have made here about 
the ‘‘ discovery.’’’ There are five societies in London— 


the Royal Geographical Society, the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, the Society for Biblical Archzology, the Hellenic 
Society and the Palestine Pilgrims Text Society. I ama 
member of three of them. My protest against ‘ the discov- 
ery of Pithom’ and ‘the search for Raamses’ is published 
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by the Royal Geographical Society in its October Bulletin 
at ‘ unusual length.’ 

Who are the eminent scholars in England who now com- 
mend this Fund ? The statement signed ‘San-Tanis’ is cate- 
gorically false. I will hand you an order for One Thousand 
Dollars to be forwarded to the American Treasurer, if he 
can obtain the endorsement of the Councils of those long- 
established societies, or the distinguished experts who com- 
pose them. Nor are the American contributors ‘ represent- 
ative men in Church and State.” Dr. Holmes assured me 
that he yielded to the personal solicitations of Mr. Winslow, 
and without the slightest intention of expressing an opinion 
on the facts themselves. ‘ Thirty-two Members of Con- 
gress’ were paraded before the British Public. These men 
are nominally Representative in the State. Which of them 
is more learned than St. Jerome, or more acute than Jablon- 
ski? Nor is it true that Mr. Winslow is able or willing to 
answer inquiries. I called upon him in Boston in June, and 
I have corresponded with him ; but I have been wholly un- 
able to obtain from or through him any reply to the objec- 
tions which seem to myself and to the really eminent men 
whose opinions I share fatal to these reputed discoveries. 

‘ Any one not familiar with Zoan will find [second-hand 
and erroneous] accounts of it in Smith [written by Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole], and in Kitto (!), McClintock, or 
any other standard Biblical dictionary of the day.’ They 
will find original (and correct) accounts in the Hebrew, 
Greek, Arabic, Coptic and Latin versions of the Scriptures, 
and in the works of Josephus, Theodoret, Jerome, Anto- 
ninus, Es-Saadia, R. Benjamin, and Obadiah of Bertinoro. 
He will zo¢ find in any leading work on Egypt, from Herod- 
otus and Manetho to Dr. Lepsius in the Zeitschrift (1883), 
that the sovereigns of Joseph and Moses—or the Hyksos 
kings—ever resided in a great northern capital in the pestilen- 
tial marshes of Menzaleh. I will hand ‘ San-Tanis ’ a check 
fora hundred dollars if he can produce the slightest evidence 
to show that any one of the conquerors of Egypt (except the 
Macedonian Alexander) from Nebuchadnezzar to Napoleon, 
or from King Menes to Lord Wolseley, ever undertook the 
preposterous task of governing Upper and Lower Egypt and 
the valley of the Nile from an island in the Lake (not Plain) 
of San-Tanis. 

New York, 24 Nov., 1884. Cope WHITEHOUSE. 

P. S.—The Honorary Secretary ‘ congratulated the Society 
upon ‘‘ discoveries ’’ which had been made at home by the 
Committee and Hon. Secretaries during Mr. Petrie’s absence 
in Egypt. Many new friends had been discovered, . . . in- 
cluding one hundred and seventy-one American donors, of 
which there were twenty-seven dignitaries of the (?) Church, 
and thirty-two Members of Congress.’ (Zhe Academy, Nov. 
8.) This sudden outburst of archzological interest on the 
part of Congress seems to me, I confess, as apocryphal as 
the Pithom-inscriptions. Still, so it stands in the Official 
Report. Cc. W. 





The Lounger 


IT wAS amusing to hear Col. Higginson address the Nine- 
teenth’ Century Club last Tuesday evening on ‘ The Aristocracy 
of the Dollar.” His talk was none the less edifying and instruc- 
tive for the lightness of his touch. It was enlivened, as all his 
addresses are, by a humor that kept his hearers in a state of 
mind very favorable to the reception of new ideas. But the 
views he advanced were not of asort to offend an American 
audience. Having to contrast the aristocracy of birth with the 
aristocracy of wealth, he found the advantage almost wholly 
on the side of the money-bags. As his personal sympathies 
are with an aristocracy of birth or brains, as opposed to an 
aristocracy of bullion, he deserves credit for fighting on the 
side of the heaviest battalions. 





Mr. LOWELL has been driven by the misrepresentations of 
the press to say something about his intentions in regard to the 
position he now holds in the diplomatic service. Tozan 
Associated Press agent he is reported to have said : | 
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Well, please tell: my friends in the United States that I am not 
likely to commit such a silly act of pettishness as to run away from 
my post because a Chief Magistrate of the opposite political faith has 
been elected. I presume that my successor will be appointed and 
confirmed in due season, and when he arrives here I hope to have the 
honor of welcoming him, and of affording him whatever services may 
ty my power to make the beginning of his duties easy and agree- 
able. 

President-Elect Cleveland will find it hard, I fear, to choose a 
worthy successor to our present Minister to England. 





IT HARDLY seemed possible that the tall, slender, handsome 
young man in sober evening dress, who walked quietly about 
the stage at Chickering Hall the other evening, talking in con- 
versational tones to a crowded audience, and pointing now and 
again to a map of the Arctic regions suspended against the wall 
behind him, was the same person whose perilous position was 
so recently a cause of solicitude to all Christendom. The brave 
Lieutenant was not quite himself again ; his manner showed 
little or no animation ; but the naval officers who had dragged 
him more than half dead from his frozen tent, a few brief months 
ago, would never have recognized him on this occasion, so great 
a change had been wrought in his appearance by comfortable 
lodgings, edible food, rest, and relief from anxiety. Every 
word that fell from his lips was listened to with breathless in- 
terest ; yet the narrative gained nothing from the way in which 
it was told. The speaker seemed to disdain the commonest arts 
of the orator, never emphasizing by voice or gesture the salient 
= of his story, but, on the contrary, constantly marring them 

y 


hesitation and anti-climaxes. He is emphatically a man of 
deeds, not words. 





SEATED near Lieut. Greely were the officers of the Geographi- 
cal Society and a few guests, including General Hazen, Chief of 
the Signal Service, on whose shoulders the press has not hesi- 
‘tated to lay the responsibility of the failure to send seasonable 
relief to Greeley and his men. There, too, sat Lieut. Schwatka, 
whose expedition in quest of relics of Sir John Franklin is not 
yet forgotten. He is a man of Herculean frame and iron con- 
stitution ; and I smiled on recalling an anecdote of him which 
a friend told me a year or two ago. Shortly after his return 
from King William Land, the Lieutenant went to a photographic 
gallery to have his picture taken. ‘ Now,’ said the photogra- 
pher, while his subject was arranging an Arctic costume over his 
ordinary New York dress, ‘ you must take some striking attitude 
—just look as if you saw a Polar bear.’ Lieut. Schwatka suddenly 
began to tremble from head to foot, his knees knocked together, 
and his face assumed a look of intense terror. ‘Hurry up,’ he 
exclaimed to the photographer who was looking on in Ae 
bewilderment ; ‘I can’t keep this up forever.’ ‘But what is 
the matter? What has happened to you? I can’t make a nega- 
tive while you are going on in that way.’ ‘Oh,” said Schwatka, 


‘I thought you said you wanted me to look as I would if I saw 
a Polar bear!’ 





As I was walking in Fifth Avenue near St. Thomas’s Church, 
the other day, I met a boy, seven years of age, walking with his 
father. It reminded me that the father’s half-brother had been an 
undergraduate in Columbia College with Alexander Hamilton in 
1775, and his father an ensign in the French War in 1757. Thus 
easily would tradition bridge an apparently incredible period 
of time, if that child should become a grandfather. 





Some Holiday Publications. 


HE whose first thought has been of books for a gift will hard] 
turn away from the bookstores unsatisfied. A pleasant feature 
always of holiday literature is the appearance in festive garb of 
friends already known to us. The publishers—(Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.)—are wise who have brought out at this time a 
beautiful illustrated edition of George Eliot’s Poems ; not only 
because many will like what they already admire, but because 
many will learn now to admire what they never have liked. In lit- 
erature, as in the world itself, there is much wisdom in that re- 
mark of a homely young girl who had developed into a beautiful 
woman, that she had accomplished it by being very particular 
about herclothes. A young lady, who had never paid any atten- 
tion to George Eliot’s Poems in prosaic binding on the library 
table, exclaimed, as she bent over the new illustrated edition and 
read eagerly page after page, ‘ Why, it is as beautiful as Shak- 
speare !’ It is this Shakspearean element which comes out most 
Strikingly as one turns over the familiar story of ‘ The Spanish 
Gypsy ;’ the thoughtful, rhythmic, deep, suggestive phrasing, in 
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words alluring with an almost solemn beauty. It has been 
conceded, even by George Eliot’s. warmest admirers, that she 
was not a poet; yet certainly as one re-reads her poetry, it is 
with a stronger, not a weaker, sense of the value of her poetic 
conceptions and poetic rendering. If it is not poetry that one 
loves and commits to memory, it is poetry that one can re-read 
many times, and never, perhaps, without feeling that it is better 
than he thought it was. ‘ The Spanish Gypsy ’ rounds into com- 
plete beauty as one studies it ; remembering that the poem has 
the grandeur of a central purpose—the problem of circum- 
stance, destiny and race, confronted with love,—and that in its 
execution one comes across exquisite fancy, lofty thought, and 
wit of the finest. One cannot quote at length, but let not the 
reading world forget that ‘The Spanish Gypsy’ contains such 
bits as these : 
‘To keep the Christian frontier,—such high trust 
Is young Duke Silva’s ; and the time is great, 
(What times are little ? To the sentine 
That hour is regal when he mounts on guard.) ’ 
‘Like Juan there, the spare man with the lute, 
Who makes you dizzy with his rapid tongue, 
Whirring athwart your mind with comment swift 
On speech you would have finished by-and-bye ; 
Shooting your bird for you while you are loading ; 
Cheapening your wisdom as a pattern known, 
Woven by any shuttle on demand.’ 
‘A fountain near, vase-shapen and broad-lipped, 
Where timorous birds alight with tiny feet, 
And hesitate, and bend wise listening ears, 
And fly away again with undipped beak.’ 

THE ‘ Sketching Rambles in Holland’ of G. H. Boughton and 
E. A. Abbey (Harper & Bros. $5.) first appeared in Harfer’s 
Monthly as a series of illustrated articles which were remarked 
as much for the piquancy of Mr. Boughton’s narrative as for the 
picturesqueness of the author's and Mr. Abbey’s illustrations. 
It makes one of the most readable books of travel which we have 
seen in a long while. The two travellers start from London by 
the Queensborough and Flushing route, and a line composed of 
small marks like X’s and A’s, at the top of the first page, gives 
you an impression of their first glimpse of Holland seen between 
sea and sky. The A’s represent steeple points and tall gables, 
and the X’s stand for windmills. From Flushing, they took the 
slow-going Dutch train to Dort, and feasted their eyes upon its 
red roofs, gray spires and gilded weather-cocks. Haarlem, they 
found, is being ht at a furious rate. Think of it—the 
citizens are turning their canals into boulevards by filling them 
up! While this is going on, the stagnant water smells worse 
than sulphuretted hydrogen, and the Dutchmen use it in manu- 
facturing their tobacco. But Haarlem still contains many quaint 
old houses, and its cathedral is still hung with votive offerings 
in the shape of models of ancient Dutch galleons with,sails all set 
and pennons flying. Amsterdam and round about are treated 
of in half-a-dozen chapters; Zaandam, Brock, Vallendam and 
Minden lying near enough to the capital to be made the objective 
points of several excursions from it. The comic opera island of 
Marken, where it is well to have yourself introduced as a 
Brazilian, was visited next. There is a sketch of a Marken girl 
with long flaxen curls, embroidered bodice, chequer-board 
patterned apron, and rosettes on her shoes. From Amsterdam, 
the voyagers adventured to Friesland, where the girls adorn their 
brows with big silver salvers, and where their guide sported a 
diamond breastpin like a New York alderman. At Schelling- 
woude, on their way, the author made a study of a pair of 
breeches in which the owner may be said to be absorbed—hands 
and forearms in pockets, and the waistband up to the arm-pits. 
Every step farther presented him—and he presents the reader— 
with some new variety of breeches, or of gold or silver head-dress. 
It is impossible to separate the pictures from the text in giving 
an account of the book. As might be expected where the artist 
writes his own commentary, pictures and reading matter har- 
monize in an unnusual degree and foim but one impression— 
which is, in this case, one of the pleasantest imaginable. 





WITHOUT any disparagement of Mr. E. P. Roe’s abilities as a 
story-writer or as an observer of nature, it may be said that the 
principal charm of ‘ Nature’s Serial Story ’ (Harpers, $5), lies in 
the illustrations by W. H. Gibson and Frederick Dielman ; and, 
without detracting from the artists’ need of praise, it may be 
added that the most remarkable thing about these is the extra- 
ordinary skill displayed by the engravers. That has reached 
such a point that a person who had never seen a soft lead-pencil 
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‘might form an adequate idea of its use in sketching from Mr. 
Tinkey’s wonderful reproductions of some of Mr. Gibson’s 
drawings. In an entirely different way Mr. Fred. Juengling 
shows equal skill with the graver, and Mr. Henry Marsh, whose 
delicacy and precision of touch are marvellous, shows the still 
rarer power of taking up the theme submitted to him by the 
artist and adding increment after increment of meaning to it, 
until it becomes almost wholly his own. His engraving of ‘A 
Winter Thunder-Storm’ is the finest thing in the book. We 

ive the credit to him because we know that Mr. Gibson’s forte 
is not in landscape but in the drawing of flowers. The book is 
full of Mr. Gibson’s flower studies, admirably engraved by King, 
Hellawell, Marsh and others ; and Mr. Dieiman’s figure subjects 
are as happily treated by Bernstrom, Hoskin and Putnam. We 
have become so familiar with the wonders of modern wood- 
engraving that we need to be reminded from time to time of the 
high position which artists like those named have made for 
themselves and for their art; and such holiday books as Mr. 
Roe’s have the merit of helping the engravers to fine paper, and 
ee careful printing, and the protection of respect that is 
due to a cloth-bound book ; and so, indirectly, of renewing our 
admiration of their work. 


MR. MCVIcKaR’s clever drawings of high society on Man- 
hattan Island have attained a decided vogue since they first 
began to appear in the pages of Life, a year or twosince. Mr. 
Hyde’s sketches of pretty girls and their male attendants, against 
a background of pelts, screens and modern bric-a-brac, are also 
agreeably familiar. Mr. Mitchell’s work is also well-known and 
appreciated ; and so, too, is that of Mr. Palmer Cox. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that this combination of native talent, as 
exhibited in ‘ The Good Things of Life’ (White, Stokes & Allen), 
bound in a handsome volume of green and gold, should bid fair 


to adorn many a drawing-room table before the coming of the 
New Year. 





MISS JEROME is a young artist with a decided individuality, an 
unaffected feeling for nature, and a preference for a straight- 
forward way of expressing it. (‘One Year's Sketch-book,’ by Irene 
E, Jerome. $6. Boston: Lee & Shepard.) Her studies were 
made, apparently, out of doors, or directly from the object ; and 
having been engraved without any attempt to give them a look 
of finish, they furnish vigorous representations of characteristic 
American landscapes oa blossoms and buds. It is quite a reliet 
to turn to such a volume after looking at pictures of nature made 
with the help of the camera, or of European engravings. Yet 
the evident naturalistic leaning of the artist does not prevent her 
from having a taste for ornamental disposition of her material. 
Witness the wreath of spring blossoms which frames in a tender 
little landscape, and other novel and ingenious arrangements. 
Yet the drawings of flowers taken just as they grow are the best 
things she has done. Nobody can better represent the grace of 

. the anemone or of the maidenhair, the rich color of the violet, 
the fragility of the rose. Clematis, mayflower, hepatica, and 
others of our most beautiful wild flowers, are portrayed with 
the snowy or leafy woods, the pastures and roadsides where they 
were found, The publishers are to be congratulated on having 
had the good taste and the boldness to bring out such a volume. 
We should add that each picture is accompanied by an appropriate 


extract from some well-known poet, the lettering forming part 
of the design. 





THE charm of novelty may well be claimed for ‘ The Common- 
sense Household Calendar,’ just issued by the Scribners. The 
omg re on its daily leaflets has been selected, not from 
the ‘Olympian bards, who sung divine ideas below,’ but from 
the cook-books of that excellent hquse-wife and popular writer, 
Marion Harland. It is a book of recipes which one must spend 
a year in reading. And every day, as she tears off a new leaf, 
she will be confronted by the genial face of the author, whose 


colored portrait on the calendar mount shows her seated in her 
library. 





THE Christmas number of 7he Magazine of Art (Cassell & 
Co.), which is also the first number of its eighth volume, has for 
frontispiece a beautiful etching of a young lady at the breakfast- 
table, examining the morning papers—an unpretentious subject, 
but extremely well done. Mr. Macbeth, 7 designed it, is a 
young Scotch artist of very considerable. attainments, especially 
as an etcher. The woodcuts illustrate the New Forest; the 

ainter of German peasant life, Benjamin Vautier; ‘Some 
Seonme Bogies,’ very curious and entertaining ; the new Cin- 
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cinnati Art Museum, and other topics. A beautiful colored 
plate, from a drawing by Miss Alice Havens, illustrates a 
charming little poem by R. L. Stevenson—‘ A Visit from the 
Sea.’ Similar colored plates form one of the most remarkable 
features of the volume just finished. ($5.) A head by Burne- 
Jones is of the number. There are numerous other full- 
page illustrations, and the collection of articles on artistic sub- 
= furnishes varied and agreeable reading. The volume is 

andsomely bound in citron with a design in black and gold, 
An extra large etching, printed on heavy paper, by J. A. Monks, 
is presented to subscribers to the new volume. It is entitled 
‘ Crossing the Pasture.’ 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have got out, for 1885, four 
handsome illuminated calendars, with selections from the four 
most celebrated American poets—Emerson, Whittier, Holmes 
and pou yoy The Emerson Calendar has a portrait of the 
poet, and is further ornamented with a drawing of a pine-tree 
and a very handsome decorative border of pansies—the handi- 
work of Miss Florence Taber. The selections from Emerson’s 
writings were made especially for this calendar. Whittier has, 
on one side, Maud Miiller, and on the other Mabel Martin; Dr. 
Holmes has quite a bevy of esthetic young ladies about him ; and 
Longfellow has a figure of Poetry, in pink, leaning on his monu- 
ment. Miss Dora Wheeler designed the Holmes card and Mr. 
F. Crowninshield the Longfellow. The selections from Mr. 
Whittier’s writings were made by Miss Lucy Larcom. All of 
these calendars are pretty and appropriate. 





IN ARRANGING this collection of ‘ Modern Etchings’ Messrs. 
White, Stokes & Allen, the publishers, have not followed the 
usual rule of putting the best work foremost. One has to turn 
over a few pages before he comes to what is really valuable in 
the book. Some etchings of heads which it contains, notably 
one of Rembrandt, by Mr. King, after the painter’s portrait of 
himself, are surprisingly good. Two of the most masculine 
etchings, both of figures, are by lady etchers—an Italian-look- 
ing ‘Tramp,’ by Miss Gabrielle D. Clements, and a clationet 
player, by Miss Katherine Levin. Walter Satterlee has a decor- 
ative Evening Star, and Mr. Pennell a view of a Florentine 
bridge. The book proves once more that our etchers are making 

op progress, and that several of them have a decided vocation 
or the art. 





BAYARD TAYLOR'S record of his Wanderjahr in Europe is 
one of the most delightful of books of travel. Messrs. Putnam 
issue it with a plenty of rather coarse but effective engravings of 
places visited by the author; and, so decorated, it makes a 
first-rate book for boys. (‘ Views Afoot.’ $3.) 


HARPER'S complete edition of Tennyson’s Poems includes 
‘ Timbuctoo,’ the author’s Cambridge University Prize Poem ; 
poems published in the London editions of 1830 and 1833 and 
omitted in later editions; poems by the brothers (Charles and 
Alfred Tennyson) ; and a number of hitherto uncollected poems 
from various sources. It contains, also, by way of pretace, the 
article on Tennyson by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, originally 
printed in Harper's Magazine, for December 1883, and illus- 
trated with some of the most beautiful of modern wood-cuts— 
portraits of the poet’s wife and children and pictures of places 
celebrated in poems. There is a fac-simile of a sketch by D. 
G. Rossetti, made in 1855, of Tennyson reading ‘Maud,’ and 
there are, besides, the pre-Raphaelite illustrations by Millais and 
Rossetti, Dore’s illustrations and others. 





SHAKSPEARE’S ‘Seven Ages’ once more made the basis of a 
series of designs! But this time the drawings are by American 
artists and were really worth the doing. Mr. Church, who pict- 
ures the baby with his pretty nurse swinging on a budding 
branch, perhaps does best of all; but Mr. Smedley’s ‘ Lean 
and Slippered Pantaloon,’ Mr. Frost’s rotund ‘ Justice,’ and Mr. 
Shirlaw’s ‘Second Childishness’ are all very good. The last, 
especially, is powerfully conceived, and a good example of Mr. 
Shirlaw’s very artistic manner. The subject, however, is not a 
seasonable one. The pictures have been reproduced by photo- 
engraving. 





MR. CHARLES NORDHOFF is well known as an authority on 
naval matters, and as a writer of charming books of adventure. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. have brought out one of the most remarkable 
of his books of this sort ‘The Merchant Vessel’ and illustrated 
it with a plenty of full-page wood-cuts giving most interesting 





views of the Thames, of London Docks, of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
of Pitcairn Island, and other sea-sights in all parts of the 
world. ($1.50.) The book recounts the author’s own life in 
various merchant ships at atime when steam vessels did not 
monopolize so much of the business as they do now. His yarns 
have the double merit of being drawn from personal observation 
and of recounting incidents and experiences now scarcely to be 
had anywhere. It is a book that will be found delightful and 
instructive by both young and old. 





THE ‘Poems for Christmas, Easter and New Year’s’ ot 
Hezekiah Butterworth, published by Estes & Lauriat, is nicely 
ob cma on fine paper, and is ornamented with an abundance of 

right woodcuts, including many pretty head- and tail-pieces. It 
should make an acceptable gift-book.  (4.) 





_ CHARLES WESLEY’s hymn, ‘ Hark! the Herald Angels Sing,’ 
is issued by E, P. Dutton & Co., with illustrations after 
Raphael and others of the old masters. ($2.50.) The engrav- 
~~ are finely executed and give a very good idea of the origi- 
nals. Especially good are those after Raphael’s celebrated 
‘Madonna of the Chair; the group of Angels’ Heads after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; the Madonna and Child after Carlo 
Dolce ; the Immaculate Conception of Murillo ; and the Sistine 
Madonna of Raphael. These really give a very good notion of 
the sentiment and the beauty of the original paintings. It is 
unnecessary to say a word in praise of the hymn itself. 





= THE LAND OF RIP VAN WINKLE (GG. P. Putnam's Sons. $5) 
is the completest and handsomest publication ever produced on 
the scenery and legends of the Catskills. It is a handsome 
volume of 147 pages, illustrated with a folding panorama from 
the Overlook, and scores of spirited and beautiful drawings by 
Joseph Lauber and Charles Volkmar, engraved by Heineman. 





THOMAS HOVENDEN, Will H. Low, Harry Fenn, and Gilbert 
Gaul have illustrated with beautiful and original drawings T. 
Buchanan Read’s long poem ‘ The Wagoner of the Alleghanies.’ 
(Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co.). Mr. Low’s picture ‘ The 
Gold Harp propping the Weary Head ’ and Fenn’s ‘ Vague as a 
Vessel in a Dream’ are strikingly good. The drawings have 
been very well engraved, and the book is printed on fine paper 
and got up in very creditable style. 





THE MODERN photo-engraving process has been made use of 
to reproduce these excellent ‘ Character Sketches from Dickens,’ 
by Frederick Barnard. (Cassell & Co. $7.50.) They show Mr. 
Pecksniff in his study, Mr. Peggoty in his wanderings among the 
French seaboard villages ; Rogue Riderhood loafing about the 
sloppy shores of the Thames ; Little Nell and her grandfather ; 
the Wellers, father and son ; and Caleb Plummer and his blind 
daughter. All have the appearance of having been drawn from 
the life, and lovers of Dickens may consider these pictures as 
coming as near to authentic portraits of their favorites as they 
are ever likely to see. 





ScoTtT’s ‘ MARMION,’ with illustrations by Harry Fenn, F. B. 
Schell, Granville Perkins, Fredericks, and other artists, is a 
handsome volume beautifully printed and substantially bound in 
embossed and illuminated cloth. The engravings are very 
numerous and consist of both full-page plates on extra paper and 
2 acme inserted in the text. (Boston: James R. Osgood 

oO. 





Books for the Young. 


IF SHAKSPEARE and Hans Andersen and Lewis Carroll and 
Frank Stockton and the Autocrat had all combined to write fairy 
tales together, it is doubtful whether they could have produced 
earthing more delightful of its kind than the fairy tales of 
Laboulaye. They are unique, not in their quality of charming 
both old and young, for old and young have rejoiced together 
and almost equally over Hans Andersen and Lewis Carroll ; but 
in a new way of pleasing both old and young, and in combining 
every desirable quality that a tairy tale can possess. They show 
in turn the imaginative, grotesque adventures of the Grimm 
legends, while exhibiting as little as possible of the hor- 
rible goblin element always to be distrusted in books for chil- 
dren,—the pure, delicious absurdity of Alice in Wonderland,— 
the Shakspearian felicity of Hans Andersen in condensing all 
human life into the accidents by fleod and field of frogs and 
chickens ;—while there is added to these the element tht the 


. 
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Autocrat and Frank Stockton would have pa the single 
sentences and criticisms full of delicious wit and genial cynicism, 
slipped slyly in so that the children will not mind them, but so 
that the elderly friend who has offered to read aloud may read 
between the lines enough to keep him from regretting that he 
laid down Thackeray or George Eliot to gratify the child. In 
Hans Andersen this wisdom is interfused ; so that while the child 
laughs at the idea of the old hen’s thinking the field beyond the 
hedge to be the limit of the world, the ober reader laughs to 
remember the subtle application to all human modes of think- 
ing. In Laboulaye, this wisdom is not only interfused, but is 
added as a separate element, so that the child delights in the 
story, his elderly friend in the style. Original and absurd and 
imaginative as are the stories, you know it is not all when you 
are told the adventures of ‘ The Little Gray Man’ or the con- 
nubial troubles of Loppi the wood-cutter, or the lamentations of 
Poor Hans ; you know that to appreciate it all you must have the 
book and read the story, for the sake of the incomparable style. 
‘ A fairy tale,’ says the genial author, ‘is a story, a legend, or 
an event that chances to be told of a winter’s evening by some 
soldier or sailor, who dresses it up to suit himself, regardless of 
time or place. Then it is caught up by nurses and sung to chil- 
dren, to amuse them and to serve as a lullaby, until at last some 
one with a poetic imagination gives it a fantastic turn, when 
lo! the fairy tale is brought forth. The author is nameless and 
unknown ; the work is immortal. Who could dare claim the 
paternity of Cinderella and Tom Thumb?’ Thus came into 
being the various legends of Norway, Suabia, Servia, Naples, 
Turkey, Finland, Nubia—whence came they not ?—here assem- 
bled by the magic wand of Laboulaye. It may be added that 
these tales by the brilliant Professor of. the Institute, the eloquent 
statesman and good friend of the United States, have been trans- 
lated by Miss Mary L. Booth (with the author’s sanction, given 
just before his death) so admirably that they read as if appearing 
in their native tongue. The cover has a tanciful design of a 
pondlily leaf, and the book, with its three hundred spirited and 
amusing illustrations, is a beautiful gift-book for a friend of any 
age. (Harper & Bros. $2.) 





IT is barely possible that some publisher may issue a hand- 
somer book for the children than the new edition of Hawthorne’s 
* Wonder-Book,’ published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; but it is 
not at all probable. And however lavish the illustrations and rich 
the color of such a work might be, it could not surpass this col- 
lection of classic tales in intrinsic beauty. The recasting of these 
old stories was no perfunctory task with Hawthorne. He speaks 
of it as a pleasant labor—‘one of the most agreeable, of a 
literary kind, which he ever undertook ;’ and surely if it gave 
him as much pleasure to write the book as it gave us to read it, 
years ago, it must have been a delightful occupation indeed. 
The present generation of cultivated men and women in this 
country was brought up on the ‘ Wonder-Book,’ and the children 
of to-day can be given no more delightful mental diet. It is one 
of the few real classics for the youny, and ranks in popular esti- 
mation, in America at least, with the inimitable fairy-tales of 
Hans Andersen. The present edition has a picturesque and 
striking cover, and is illustrated throughout by F. S, Church. 
In mechanical execution it will bear comparison with any other 
volume from the Riverside Press. (2.50.) 





Mrs. BURTON HARRISON’S ‘Old-Fashioned Fairy Book,’ 
prettily, quaintly and amusingly illustrated by Rosina Emmet 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2), is only old-fashioned as many of our 


-most charming cabinets and desks and chairs are old-fashioned. 


That is, though new hands have made it, they have made it after 
the style of wie ones, because nothing could be better than the 
olden style. Let no one expect to find it old-fashioned in being 
a compilation of fairy-tales ors ae 4 familiar. A few of the 
stories are adaptations of unfamiliar legends and nursery tales of 
old, but the greater part are entirely original in plot though 
carried out on a familiar plan. In one sense, any fairy-tales are 
now old-fashioned, since Miss Alcott set a new fashion of inter- 
esting children in real children. And instill another sense these 
fairy-tales of Mrs. Harrison’s are old-fashioned, in being, not 
the extravagant nonsense, the’mere word-nonsense, of the," Alice 
in Wonderland ’ type, but the extravagance of purely impossible 
and fanciful adventures, without any moral or conceivable ap- 
plication to ordinary life ; just a ‘story’ of"dear, delightful, 
entrancing, impossible things, made up of bewitched princesses 


and birds that let fall a shower of diamonds and rubies and - 


pearls when they sing, and caves lustrous with jewels, and sea- 
nymphs on couches of pearl with purple cushions, and houses of 
honeycomb with,columns of lemon-candy, |and_little benches 
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made of maple-sugar and cushioned with gingerbread! It is 
safe to say that the children will rejoice over this return to de- 
scriptions that make the mouth water, and adventures that keep 
curiosity on tip-toe ; while their elders will find delightful some 
of the fashioning of words which is in itself a distinct charm. 
How far the ogre and the witch and the goblin should be 
admitted to tales for all sorts of children is a question ; and we 
are not at all sure but we like better than all the wonderful 
adventures and pretty descriptions in the book, the simple little 
homelike story of the ‘Stay-at-Home Parties,’ which, with its 
real children, and the pretty little dream drawn from real 
articles in the room, and the bits of genuine information is 


a we are quite sure of it—the most attractive story of 
them all. 





OUTSIDE the enchanted region of his fatherland of Germany, 
the name of Clemens Brentano is comparatively little known. 
He was a wild and wayward genius, a brother-in-arms, in the 
service of literature, of De La Motte Fouqué, of Tieck, Novalis, 
and the Schlegels, and brother in the flesh of the celebrated 
Bettina. Beginning life as a clerk in a counting-house, he early 
broke away from the galling bondage of mercantile life, to 
become a troubadour and poet. After many wandering and ill- 
spent years, he suddenly repented of his errors, returned to the 
bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, and passed the remainder 
of his days in solitary meditation. To him is ascribed the first 
attempt to introduce into German literature that lively figure, 
the magical Loreley. His ballad on this subject preceded the 
one made famous by Heine. His fairy tales, now given in 
English for the first time, were written in his early youth, and 
remained unpublished till after his death, owing to Brentano’s 
morbid determination to put away what he regarded as the 
tokens of a ‘jeunesse orageuse.’ The stories Mme. Kroeker 
has selected for translation are exceedingly fanciful, at times 
even whimsical to abruptness, and certainly amusing. (‘Fairy 
Tales from Brentano.’ Scribner & Welford) 





A CHARMING book for the fairy library is the ‘ Christmas Tree 
Land’ of Mrs. Molesworth, illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane 
(Macmillan & Co.), which tells the adventures of Rollo and Maia 
in the firwoods, in the mysterious cottage, at fairy housekeeping, 
at gymnastics with the squirrel family, and in many other 
equally exciting circumstances. The drawings accompanying 
these wondrous tales are as fine, as clear cut, and as full of 
expression, as the earlier work which made famous the name of 
Walter Crane. Mrs. Molesworth writes in a style that, by its 
simplicity and sweetness, attracts both young and old. ($1.25.) 





DURING the eleven years of its mortal existence—for we doubt 
not that prior to the date of its appearance here it was written 
on rose-petals and scattered through fairy-land—S¢. Nicholas 
has been borne along by such favoring breezes, praised in so 
many tongues, welcomed in so many homes, that there seems to 
be nothing left for the critic to utter, if it be not repeated eulogy. 
To us, the special charm of the numbers of the year just past 
lies in the respective contributions of Miss Alcott and Mr. 
Stockton. ‘ Spinning-Wheel Stories,’ by the author first-named, 
have all the old attraction ot hearty good-fellowship with boys 
and girls that characterized her earlier works, and show an 
advance in artistic manipulation. The subjects of the new col- 
lection range from heroism in La Vendée to catamount-hunting 
in American forests, from idyls of love and self-sacrifice in the 
days of the Revolution to the doings of a merry band of maidens 
in a modern boarding school. Mr. Stockton’s characteristic 
stories of ‘ The Philopena,’ ‘ The Queen’s Museum,’ and ‘ Prince 
Hassak’s March,” are full to overflowing with bubbling drol- 
leries. ‘Almion, Auria and Mona’ is a pretty fairy-tale, by 
Julian Hawthorne ; and Mr. Boyesen’s ‘ Tale of Two Continents ’ 
depicts a boy’s ride upon a reindeer across frozen plains in Nor- 
way ; while ‘Christmas in the Pink Boarding-House,’ by ‘ H. 
H.,’ is the delightful story of a little heroine snowed-in at a mining- 


camp in Colorado, It is hard to recognize, behind the cut-and-’ 


dried formalism of Mr. Charles G. Leland’s lectures to youn 
people upon leather-work and other innocent forms of so-calle 
decorative art, the buoyant and sparkling author of ‘ The 
Gypsies’ and the jovial ‘Hans Breitmann.’ There is, however, 
in his ‘ Flower Girls’ a charming bit of versification from an 
Algonquin legend of a maiden who was made entirely of flowers. 
Miss Bhelps's talk to girls, entitled ‘Supporting Herself,’ is a 
noble lay-sermon that should be in the hands of every school- 
gir! intour own land. :,Valuable and timely, also, are Mrs. 
unkle’s paper on slang,'and the editorial comments thereupon. 
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And while on the subject of the misuse of our vernacular, we 
venture to ask, Has not the genial S¢. Nicholas himselt some- 
thing to answer for in allowing to pass unchallenged the many 
forms of vulgar colloquialism one may pick out at random in 
his pas? Not long ago, an Englishwoman, with the usual 
frankness of her nation, expressed surprise that the children of 
an American friend spoke their mother-tongue correctly. ‘I’m 
sure I beg your pardon,’ she explained ; * but we take 
(mentioning one of our famous magazines for little folks), ‘ and I 
thought all American children spoke as they do in those stories !’ 
Whatever may be our opinion of this sweeping charge, there are 
certainly some phrases in current juvenile literature which we 
should Tike to see cast into the bottomless depths of oblivion. 
Among them are ‘I guess’ and ‘I reckon,’ ‘ help garden’ and 
‘help cook,’ ‘I work nights’ and ‘I study evenings,’ ‘I want 
you should,’ ‘ like you did,’ ‘ right away quick,’ and last but not 
least, the all-pervading ‘real nice’ and ‘real mean.’ Most 
cordially do we echo the editorial suggestion in a recent number 
ot St. Nicholas : ‘Remember that, next to developing ideas, it 
is the business of your education to develop fit and refined forms 
of utterance for those ideas.’ 








Harper's Young People, for 1884, its portly dimensions now 
clad in dark green, with the familiar crimson discs and golden 
Cupids, is again before us, ready to be purchased by the holiday 
gift-buyer and laid away upon some secret shelf, awaiting the 
Christmas morning when it shall be bestowed upon some happy 
youngster, who for a week at least may be counted on to keep 
out of mischief, whilst engaged in rifling this treasury of whole- 
some sweets. Growing in years it but grows in grace. The 
illustrations are as excellent as they are profuse. The stories 
and sketches contributed by Miss Alcott, Frank Stockton, 
Sydney Dare, David Ker, Ernest Ingersoll, the author of *‘ Toby 
Tyler,’ and others, are just what children like to have come into 
their homes for Saturday diversion. We feel inclined to give a 
special paragraph to Mrs. Lillie’s stories for young es a 

hey seem to take the place in current literature for children 
once worthily filled by those of the lamented Mrs. Alice B: 
Haven. The choice English in which Mrs. Lillie clothes her 
writing is not less commendable than the bright and cheerful 
tone that animates it. 





‘HE who has once felt that love of London can never again be 
happy beyond the sound of Bow Bells, which can now be heard 
for twenty miles round and more. The greatness of the city, its 
history, its churchayrds crowded with dead citizens, its associa- 
tions, its ambitions, its pride, its hurrying crowds,—all these 
things affect the imagination and fill the heart.’ Evidently in- 
spired by a genuine sentiment for his subject, the author of the 
‘Young Folks’ Histury of London’ (Estes & Lauriat) has suc- 
ceeded in constructing a valuable and agreeable little volume. 
We should recommend it not only to the student in American 
school-rooms, but to young people who for the first time chance 
to be crossing the Atlantic. To know the London of Shakspeare, 
Spenser and Ben Jonson, as well as the London of to-day, is an 
immense addition to the pleasure of the traveller; and such 
knowledge is freely contributed by Mr. William H. Rideing in 
the pages under notice. 





‘ WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL’ (R.Worthington. $1.50), with its 
beautiful cover, its five hundred illustrations, some prettily done 
in color and all of more than ordinary excellence, is a thor- 
oughly admirable and charming book for children. It contains 
short stories and anecdotes, interspersed with accounts of 
famous men, such as De Lesseps, Chinese Gordon, and Wendell 
Phillips ; and under the title of ‘ Learning to Draw’ it gives, 
with amusing little rhymes, a new impetus to the artistic instinct 


of the little people. pone 





NOTHING is truer than that it is pertectly allowable for people 
to write good stories for children without any moral. At the 
same time, when a good moral is successfully interfused, so that 
the child is filled with it without knowing it, no one will deny 
that the story is better with a moral. Such are the excellent 
little fairy stories of Mrs. W. J. Hays, and her ‘ Prince Lazy- 
bones ’ (Harpers) is one of her very best. It is an amusing little 
tale, aiming to show that it is not enough to be good and kind, 
and to do no harm in the world, but that one must be actively 
good. ‘What has my father done,’ asks Prince Lazybones, 
“that you attack him so rudely?’ ‘Ah!’ replies the voice, 
‘what has your father mo¢ done, you had better ask ;’ and this 
is the keynote to the story. The picture of the amiable father 
writing a sonnet on the loss of his boy, instead of trying to find 
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‘him, appeals to many that are no longer young ; and the way in 
which Hetle Leo is made to crave knowledge, and to learn the 
enjoyment of being actively useful as well as passively harmless, 
is ingenious and entertaining. 





THE elders will not need to be told that the author’s ninety- 
three illustrations for ‘Two Compton Boys,’ by Augustus Hoppin 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), are a delightful feature of the book. 
The story deals with the fun, pranks, studies, and occupations 
generally, of boys fifty years ago, before the tranquil bicycle and 
the aristocratic baseball had brought about decided changes in 
their world of amusement. It is original and very amusing, 
while the boys are manly boys, and the ‘Two’ who give it its 
name, holding the relation of master and servant all through life, 
one of them being black, are a noble example of a familiarity 
between different classes that need not breed contempt—of a 
friendliness on one side that is not necessarily friendship, and a 
devotion on the other that is not necessarily servility. ($1.50.) 





“SONGS AND RHYMES FOR THE LITTLE ONES,’ compiled by 
Mary Jane Morrison (Putnam), is one of the collections of bright 
and pretty little verses not too bright and good for human nature’s 
daily food. In these days of positive luxury in binding and illus- 
trations, even for books for the youngest readers, such a book 
as this, with good, strong, practical covers, relying solely for 
the interest it excites on the contents, cannot fail to find a place 
with children who want to handle what is called their own prop- 
erty, but which is frequently locked away from them as too 
precious for every day. 





* ANNIE AND WILLIE’s PRAYER,’ by Sophia P. Snow (Dutton 
& Co. $1.75), is prettily illustrated by Messrs. Fraser, Garrett 
and Snyder, and bound in an illuminated cover with edges of silk 
fringe. It makes a very dainty present tor a very good little 
girl.—§ SonGs OF CHRISTMAS,’ byFrances Ridley Havergal, is 


a similar little book by the same publishers, and at the same 
price. 





OnE of the prettiest and daintiest little books we have seen, in 
these days of dainty and pretty books for children, is the ‘ Seven 
Little Maids’ of Mary A. Lathbury. (Worthington.) It is a little 
less than a book and a little more than a Christmas card, the 
* Little Maids’ being done in color with a few pretty verses for 
each, and an enchanting cover. It is one of those toys 

Too costly, though given by herself ;— 

Till the rcom shall be freer from noise, 

And the children more fit for such joys, 

Put over their heads on the shelf ; 
but whoever gives it to a child will delight its eyes and make a 
friend forever of the child’s mother. 

STORIES written by Miss Alcott and reprinted from Sv. 
Nicholas may be trusted not to be poor, and it is very certain 
no one will feel the necessity of consulting a critic to see if they 
are worth buying. But all the same THE CRITIC takes pleasure 
in calling attention to the ‘ Spinning-Wheel Stories’ now ready 
in book form (Roberts. $1.25). Miss Alcott's style of story-telling 
has changed a good deal since she wrote ‘ Little Women ;’ but 
her style is still deservedly popular, and it is such a relief not to 
find a writer who has succeeded in being admirably funny 
trying to be funnier with each succeeding volume, that one is 
inclined to give double praise to these gentle, pretty, interesting 
stories—not without fun, but yet not wholly funny. 





‘ THE MARY JANE PAPERS,’ by A. G. Plympton (White Stokes 
& Allen), is a merry tale of the doings of a rather bad little girl, 
including her attempt to decorate her mamma's parlor with a 
* dido ’ of old daguerreotypes, and pictures from ‘ Godey’s Lady’s 
Book,’ and her achievement in depositing her little brother at 
the baby-show to avoid taking care of him for the day. 





‘OTHER FOLKS at Home‘ (Estes & Lauriat) is a literary trip 
through Europe for very youthful readers, or rather for those so 
outhful that they will probably have to be read to, giving 
_ letters in rhyme and prose from children travelling abroad to the 
little child left at home. The rhymes and measures will attract 
the youthful senses, while a good deal of genuine information is 
siffed in with the sugar, and the illustrations, in color, give the 
postage-stamps, flags, arms, maps, sports, customs, etc., of many 
nations. It may be added that the little book is a practical one, 
not too bright and good for the little folks to take in their own 
hands to look at. 
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* BABY-WORLD,’ Mrs. Dodge's beautiful compilation of stories, 
rhymes and pictures from the St. Nicho/as of the last ten years, 
(Century Co. $2) does not need criticism. Nothing taken from 
St. Nicholas could be poor, but we may at least praise the form 
in which the book is issued—the large square covers which 
seem more attractive as a youthful feature than those which 
make many children’s books of the period look outwardly like 
the novels of their elders. | We may also add that, as the name 
implies, the compilation is intended for the youngest readers. 

A PLEASANT annual visitor is the bound volume of Our Little 
Ones. (Estes & Lauriat). Filled to overflowing are its generous 
pages with pretty rhymes and chimes and roundelays and 
pictures for nursery delectation. 





‘STORIES IN RHYME for Holiday Time,’ by Edward Jewitt 
Wheeler, illustrated by Walter Satterlee (Funk & Wagnalls. 
$1.75), contains ‘ Bob’s Bicycle Ride,’ which was so popular when 
it first appeared in St. Nicholas ; ‘ The New Baby’s Name’ and 
* When Spring Began,’ dainty little rhymes with ‘cute little illus- 
trations ; as well as the fairy tale of ‘ Eglantine, or the Magical 
Gloves,’ and an amusing account of how the sky didn’t fall. In 
other words, it is an attractive little book of mingled prettiness 
and funniness. 


Freedom. 
[Lord Tennyson in The Jndependent.| 
O THOU so fair in Summers gone, 
While yet thy fresh and virgin soul 
Inform’d the column'd Parthenon, 
The glittering Capitol ; 


So fair in southern sunshine bathed, 
But scarce of such majestic mien 
As here with forehead vapor-swathed 

In meadows ever green ; 


For thou—when Athens reign’d and Rome, 
Thy glorious eyes were dimm’d with pain 
To mark in many a freeman’s home 
The slave, the scourge, the chain ; 


O follower of the Vision, still 
In motion to the distant gleam, 
Howe’er blind force and brainless will 
May jar thy golden dream, 


Who, like great Nature, wouldst not mar 
By changes all too fierce and fast 

This order of our Human Star, 
This heritage of the past ; 


O scorner of the party cry 
That wanders from the public good, 
Thou—when the nations rear on high 
Their idol smear’d with blood, 


And when they roll their idol down— 
Of saner Worship sanely proud ; 
Thou loather of the lawless crown 
As of the lawless crowd ; 


How long thine ever-growing mind 

Hath still’d the blast and strewn the wave, 
Though some of late would raise a wind 

To sing thee to thy grave, 


Men loud against all forms of power— 
Unfurnish’d brows, temptestuous tongues, 
Expecting all things in an hour— 
Brass mouths and iron lungs ! 





A Ballad of Swimming. 
[From Swinburne’s “ A Midsummer Holiday and Other Poems.”} 


THE sea is awake, and the sound of the song of the joy of her 
waking is rolled 

From afar to the star that recedes, from anear to the wastes of 
‘the wild wide shore. : 

Her call is a trumpet compelling’ us homeward : if dawn in her 
east be acold, 

From the sea shall we crave not her grace to rekindle the life 

that it kindled before, : 














—— 
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Her breath to requicken, her bosom to rock us, her kisses to 
bless as of yore? 


For the wind, with his wings half open, at pause in the sky, 
neither fettered nor free, 

Leans waveward and flutters the ripple to laughter: and fain 
would the twain of us be 

Where lightly the wave yearns forward from under the curve of 
the deep dawn’s dome, 


And, full of the morning and fired with the pride of the glory 
thereof and the glee, 


Strike out from the shore as the heart in us bids and beseeches, 
athirst for the foam. 


Life holds not an hour that is better to live in: the past is a tale 
that is told, 


The future a sun-flecked shadow, alive and asleep, with a bless- 
ing in store. 

As we give us again to the waters, the rapture of limbs that the 
waters enfold 

Is less than the rapture of spirit whereby, though the burden it 
quits were sore, 


Our souls and the bodies they wield at their will are absorbed in 
the life they adore— 


In the life that endures no burden, and bows not the forehead, 
and bends not the knee— 


In the life everlasting of earth and of heaven, in the laws that 
atone and agree, 


In the measureless music of things, in the fervor of forces that 
rest or that roam, 

That cross and return and reissue, as I after you and as you 
after me 


Strike out from the shore as the heart in us bids and beseeches, 
athirst for the foam. 


For, albeit he were less than the least of them, haply the heart 
of a man may be bold 


To rejoice in the word of the sea as a mother’s that saith to the 
son she bore, 


Child, was not the life in thee mine, and my spirit the breath in 
thy lips from of old ? 


Have | let not thy weakness exult in my strength, and thy foolish- 
ness learn of my lore ? 

Have I helped not or healed not thine anguish, or made not the 
might of thy gladness more ? 

And surely his heart should answer, The light of the love of my 
life is in thee. 


She is fairer than earth, and the sun is not fairer, the wind is not 
blither than she : 

From my youth hath she shown me the joy of her bays that 
I crossed, of her cliffs that I clomb, 

Till now that the twain of us here, in desire of the dawn and in 
trust of the sea, 


Strike out from the shore as the heart in us bids and beseeches, 
athirst for the foam. 


Friend, earth is a harbor of refuge for winter, a covert where- 
under to flee 

When day is the vassal of night, and the strength of the hosts of 
her mightier than he ; 

But here is the presence adored of me, here my desire is at rest 
and at home. 

There are cliffs to be climbed upon land, there are ways to be 
trodden and ridden: but we 

Strike out from the shore as the heart in us bids and beseeches, 
athirst for the foam. 





Current Criticism 


Goop READING FOR THE NERVES :—The benevolent reader, if 
he be worthy of the name, must find in Mr. Hamerton’s writings 
a fine field for the exercise of his peculiar gift ; for which of the 

leasures of benevolence can be greater than that of seeing a fel- 
ow creature enjoying himself so thoroughly as Mr. Hamerton 
evidently does in delivering his leisurely discourses upon men 
and manners? We are conveying no imputation of egoism or 
undue self-satisfaction in saying that he is one of the writers 
whom one reads with pleasure because he clearly writes with 
pleasure. The sense of friction is reduced to a minimum. We 
glide smoothly along on a placid stream, sometimes shallow 
enough, but unvexed by eddies or rapids. Place Mr. Hamerton, 
for instance, alongside of Carlyle, not by way of comparison, but 
so as to note the contrast in this particular quality of infectious 
delight in the labor of the pen. 
fate, under the burden ‘almost notto be borne of the too vast 


arlyle toils along, cursing his- 
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orb’ of his thought ; Mr. Hamerton steps forth jauntily, il- 
ing the way with argument and anecdote, wise saws and modern 
instances. We all know whose works we would choose to have 
in our chest were we wrecked on the traditional desert island ; 
but Hamerton can none the less claim the advantage, by no 
means despicable, of writing in a manner which soothes instead 
of irritating the nerves. Whatever his limitations, he is an 
eminently humane writer, and therefore competent to write pleas- 


antly as well as profitably upon ‘human intercourse.’—TZ7he 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





AN IMAGINARY GRIEVANCE :—Mr. W. Clark Russell address- 
es a protest to The Athenaeum regerting the cheap reprints of 
English copyright works in America. His righteous indignation 
leads him to a somewhat exaggerated view of the injury done to 
the English market by these reprints. He assumes that they 
are imported in large numbers, and asks, ‘What is to become 
of authors’ rights in this country and of the profits of publishers ?” 
If Mr. Russell had taken the trouble to ascertain the facts he 
would have found that the number of copies of American reprints 
smuggled into this country—there is no other way of getting 
them in—is so inconsiderable as not to be worth a moment’s 
consideration. Any recent visitor to the United States or Cana- 
da could have reassured Mr. Russell by telling him of the extreme 
vigilance exercised by the Customs officials in this respect. No 
passenger can get an American reprint of an English copyright 
book through the Custom-house at Liverpool or any other Eng- 
lish port without deceiving the officials, any more than he can 
smuggle through tobacco without paying the duty. [Of course, 
there is no means of passing the reprints even on payment of a 
duty, as no duty is imposed, but an absolute prohibition.] It is 
absurd, therefore, to talk of ‘ the larger grievance of the importa- 
tion of American reprints.” As regards Tauchnitz copies there 
may not be quite the same strictness; but we have known 
cases where ladies have torn up their Tauchnitz volumes and 
thrown them overboard rather than surrender them to the 
Custom-house officers.—Z7he London Literary World. 





BAYARD TAYLOR’S UNTHRIFTINESS :—A man who could dic- 
tate terms to his publishers, whose mere newspaper. correspond- 
ence was invariably collected in volumes and commanded ready 
and continuous sale in that form, who had more applications for 
lectures and articles (to be paid for handsomely) than he could ac- 
cept, cannot be said to be ill-provided. Nevertheless, year after 
year a difficulty was felt in making ends meet. Human wants 
are limitless if they are allowed scope, and Taylor, unhappily 
for himself, never learned the true secret of thrift. He enjoyed 
life and its material pleasures. He was a good companion and 
a hearty friend. His house, intended to cost £2,000, absorbed 
£3,000, and an expensive house calls for proportionate expendi- 
ture in many directions. Thus for the sake of possessions and 
of enjoyment—things harmless enough in their due measure— 
he spent his years, and, worn out, died before his time, with the 
desire of his lite unfulfilled. * What we all need,’ he once wrote, 
and the words in their application to himself are full of pathos, 
‘What we all need is not to live without work, but to; = free 
from worry.’— Walter Lewin, in The Academy. 





Notes 


—THE name of Mr. Henry James’s new novel to be begun in 
the February Century is ‘The Bostonians.’ It is a curious 
literary coincidence that Mr. James and Mr. Howells should 
have serial stories running side by side in the same magazine, 
the scene of each being laid in Boston. Here, indeed, is a case 
of friendly rivalry, and both authors may be supposed to be try- 
ing todo their best. Mr. Howell’s story, ‘ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,’ is concerned with the fortunes and character of an 
American man of business. Mr. James’s story, on the other 
hand, which is in an entirely new vein for him, will introduce 
his readers to some very strange people—women’s rights women 
healing mediums, trance speakers, etc, whom he is said to treat 
with delightful and even sympathetic irony. 


—The apologists for Mr. Watts should go and see the original 
drawings by Elihu Vedder, for his illustrations to Omar 
Khayyam. Here are pictures with a meaning in them, and one 
that is clearly and fully expressed without violating the rules of 
composition or the lines of the human figure. The drawings are 
on free exhibition at the gallery of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at 
No, t1 East Seventeenth Street. It is said that. Mr. Clarke is- 
anxious to join with other —— in purchasing them for 

resentation to the National Academy or the Metropolitan 


useum, They should by all means be kept in New York, 
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—Readers’ of THE CRITIC would do well to keep the present 
number at hand until after the holidays, at least. The reviews 
and advertisements of gift-books for old and young will help 
them greatly in the pleasant work of selecting presents for their 
friends. Other holiday books will be noticed next week. 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse, the poet and essayist, arrived in New 
York by the Germanic on Saturday last. r. Gosse is the son 
of the well-known naturalist (who is still living, at an advanced 
age), and not the naturalist himself, as some of the daily papers, 
would have us think. He will lecture in Boston and Baltimore 
and there is a rumor, founded only on hope, we fear, that he will 
be heard in New York. 

—Two or three anachronisms have been charged to Mr. 
Howells’s ‘Rise of Silas Lapham,’ because one of the 
characters speaks of Daisy Millerism before Henry James’s 
novel appeared, and another is described as using a type-writer 
in 1875. Mr. Howells meets the charge in an open letter to be 
printed in the January Century, in which he claims that in aim- 
ing at contemporary effect ‘the general truth is sometimes 
better than the specific.’ 

—We regret to learn that the current number of 7he Bid- 
liographer is its last. Those who possess its six volumes 
may congratulate themselves, for they are storehouses of biblio- 
graphical lore. The Bibliographer was the most interesting 
publication of its class, but it appealed to a comparatively small 
audience—too small to make it a pecuniary success. 

—No handsomer catalogue has reached us than that of Cassell 
& Co. It is illustrated with cuts from the finest of their publica- 
tions, and printed with great care on highly finished paper. 

—Bishop Huntington will give his views on ‘ Vituperation in 
Politics’ in the January North American Review, and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison will write of Froude’s Carlyle in the same 
number. Mr. Harrison criticises Mr. Froude very severely for 
publishing so much of the private life of Thomas and Jane Car- 
lyle, but we think there is a great deal to be said in defence of 
Mr. Froude’s course. 

—Mr. Swinburne has written an article for The Nineteenth 
Century on a copy of Wither, annotated by Lamb, of which he is 
the lucky possessor. 

—The late Mr. Isaac N. Arnold, who.wrote a life of Benedict 
Arnold some time ago,‘wrote also a life of a very different sort 
of —_— Abraham Lincoln, which Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
will publish. Mr. Arnold was a life-long friend of Lincoln, and 
his book is said to contain some interesting facts gleaned at first 
hand. ‘The Book Lover: a Guide to the Best Reading,’ by 

James Baldwin, is announced by the same firm. 


—We regret to learn that Zhe Princeton Review has sus- 
pended publication. It was an old and honored periodical. 

—The Pratt Manufacturing Com pany have added a new inter- 
est to the holiday season, and we have learned by experience that 
we are to get something very dainty from them every year by 
way of a Christmas present. This year they send us ‘ An Anti- 
dote Against Melancholy,’ ‘ compounded of choice poems, jovial 
songs, merrie ballads, etc.,’ and put up by Theo. L. DeVinne & 
Co. Advertisements in this form are welcome. The book is a 
marvel of taste in text and typography, and is distributed gratui- 
tously. There is a limited edition, printed on Holland paper, 
for sale. 

—We have received from Dodd, Mead & Co. a forty-page cata- 


logue of books relating to angling and sporting, made up largely © 


from the library of a private collector. It is an odd collection, 
and worthy the attention of lovers of the gentle sport. 


—D. Lothrop & Co. have in their varied list of holiday books 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode on Immortality,’ with full-page illustrations 
by Hassam, Lungren, Smedley, Miss Humphrey and others ; 
twelve Christmas hymns and poems gathered under the title of 
‘It is the Christmas Time,’ with engravings illustrating each 
carol; the semi-centennial edition of the national hymn, 
‘ America,’ with its accompaniment of a dozen new patriotic 
hymns by the same author, and illustrations by well-known 
artists. There are, besides these, the new edition of Arthur Gil- 
man’s illustrated collection of poetry, ‘ The Kingdoin of Home ;’ 
‘Yule Tide,’ a galaxy of stories with illustrations ; ‘ A Family 
Flight Around Home,’ the latest of the famous Family Flight 
Series, by Edward Everett Hale and Susan Hale ; ‘ The Edwin 
Arnold Birthday Book,’ edited by the daughters of the poet, and 
made up of selections from his writings, with autograph intro- 
ductory verses, and original poems for each month ; and ‘ Christ- 
mas Carols’ in a new edition, with added poems by Christina 
Rossetti, Miss Mulock, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and illus- 
trations by Miss Humphrey. 
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QUESTIONS. 

No. 836.—Can you give me the name of the author of a poem, the first- 

four hnes of which are— 
Iknow that by God’s golden gate, 
When heaven the sinless see, 
ae As doth longing watch and wait, 
joy to welcome me? 


Mac-0-cHEEK, OxI0. A. E. 


No. 837.—Can any of your readers tell me where Ecan find these well- 
known lines ? 
Yet now and then a vacant smile 
Over her lips would come and go— 
A very mockery of woe— . 
A brief, wan smile—a piteous token 
Of a warm love crushed, and a young heart broken. 
They are not in Bartlett. 


Burrato, N. Y. E. B.A. 


No. 838.—1. In a review of the late Dr. Hodgson’s‘ Errors in the Use ot 
English,’ in Tue Critic of Nov. 18, 1882, the following is found: 

On the first page of his introduction, in laughing at the slip of another writer, he 
says: ‘But..... this blunder of /saac D’/srae/i’s attests the need ..... of 
arranging one’s words in lucid order’..... And Dr. Hodgson, Fellow of the 
——- of Preceptors, and Professor of Political Economy in the University ot 
Edin urgh, did not notice that itis hardly worth while to add a genitive (sic) to 
‘Isaac D’Israeli’ when that name was preceded by an ‘of.’ 

Concerning asimilar expression, Dr. Blair, the rhetorician, went still 
further. ‘A poem of Pope’s,’ said he, ‘is an erroneous or vulgar expres- 
sion.’ Before making such statements, would it not have been well for 
these two critics to find out what usage—the only court of appeal in such 
cases—warrants. The dicta of theorists can no more make English gram- 
mar than they can make other grammars. Even before Shakspeare’s time 
this expression was becoming an idiom of the language. So common a book 
as Abbott’s ‘How to Parse’ can explain its origin. Here are a few out of 
hundreds of examples that could be given. Ts every knight of jis thus 
dangerous?’ (Chaucer, ‘Cant. Tales,’ 6672.) ‘Ye bony ght 8 of oures*shalle 
have castels andtowres. (Town. M., p. 1513 ‘This tov/ of ours should be a 
work of thine.’ (Shakspeare, ‘John,’ II.i.) ‘So in this mongrel state of 
ours.’ (Butler, ‘Hudibras.’) ‘In this naughty world of ours.’ (Byron, 
‘Don Juan.’) ‘He has never changed that hat of Ais for twenty years.’ 
(Thackeray, ‘ Virginians.’) ‘Toward the young squire this instinctive rev- 
erence of Adam’s was assisted by boyish memories.’ (George Eliot, ‘Adam 
Bede.’) ‘That 5 | sledge of his.’ (C. E. Craddock, ‘In the Tennessee 
Mountains,’ p. 20.) In the Authorized Version it is quite common. 

2. The short article, ‘A Question of Grammatical Accuracy,’ in Tae Critic 
of April 5, 1884, is wanting both in good taste and in clear thinking. Among 
other things we find: ‘Again on the same page; “The words which you 
now salasall it will cost you great pains in after life to pronounce aright.” 
Who can parse this sentence? hich is the nominative of “will cost””— 
“words” or “it?”’ any boyin a food preparatory school could parse it. 
Neither word is the nominative. ‘ Words’ is the object of ‘to pronounce,’ 
and ‘it’ is a ‘preparatory’ word or an ‘expletive’ used to prepare the way 
for the real subject of ‘ will cost’—.¢,, ‘to pronounce.’ The sentence could 
be thus written: ‘To pronounce aright the words which you now miscall will 
cost you great pains in after life.’ 

VANDERBILT University, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





W. M. Baskervitte. 


No. 839.—Some time ago there appeared in the London Zimes an arti- 
cle on Bolingbroke, said to aie been written by George Otto Trevelyan. I 
think it was published in July or August of the present year. Can any one 
give me the date of its appearance, so that I may obtain a copy of the 
paper ? 


SPRINGDALE, Pa. Wituram H. Exxis. 


ANSWERS. 

No. 833.—4. The Boston Advertiser is edited by Charles F, Dunbar, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Harvard College. The managing editor of 
the Advertiser is Mr. E. M. Bacon; of the Zraveller, Mr. James W. Clarke. 

Boston, Mass. C. W. Ernst. 


No. 834.—The following lines from Dryden’s ‘Aurengzebe’ are quoted 
on page 229 of the eighth edition of Bartlett. Copies have been sent to us by 
8. 4 A., R. H. Baldwin, E. A. Atkins, and Thomas Daggett : 


When I consider life, *tis all a cheat , 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favor the deceit ; 
Trust on, andthink to-morrow will repay : 
To-morrow’'s falser than the former day, 

Lies worse, and, while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 
St e cozenage | none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

And, from,the dregs of life, think to receive 
What the first spr ghuly running could not give. 
I’m tired with waiting for this chemic gol 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 








The numerous uses to which Screens are now put has made them an indispensable 
article of furniture. Folding both ways, and being made light, and so constructed 
that they are strong, they are easily moved around the room, to “ waylay”’ a draft, 
Screen an objectionable washstand, or to make a snug corner for poniger or doing clut- 
tering work that often makes a disagreeable appearance in an otherwise orderl: 
apartment. The most extensive assortment can now be seen at A, A. VANTINE 

are referred to 


O.’S, where prices are lower than can be found elsewh 
advertisement in this number. 














